EDITOR’S MISCELLANY 


The Social Urgency of Tuberculosis. —That tuberculosis is pre¬ 
eminently a disease of man in society and that it must be met by social 
as well as medical measures—two facts to which the organization of a 
national tuberculosis association has given emphatic prominence—have 
been graphically stated in an address by Dr. Henry L. Shively, of New 
York, visiting physician to St. Joseph’s Hospital, and physician to the 
Presbyterian Hospital Dispensary, department of heart and lungs. Dr. 
Shively said in part: 

“ The tuberculosis question is not merely a medical subject of inter¬ 
est only to physicians and professional sanitarians. It is a vital social 
question which intimately concerns the health and welfare of every citi¬ 
zen, and in the successful solution of which everyone can help. 

“ The scientist in his laboratory will ever seek improved methods of 
combating the specific germ of the disease; the practising physician will 
apply these methods among his patients and instruct them in the means 
of prevention; the statesman and legislator must frame wise laws repre¬ 
senting the most recent advances in sanitation; the municipal authorities 
and Health Boards must secure cleanliness in the streets and tenements 
and supervise the food supply to prevent impurities and adulteration; 
child labor must be prevented and unhealthful trades safeguarded; cor¬ 
porations must provide wholesome conditions for the workmen in their 
employ; hotel-keepers, railway and steamship companies, must attend to 
the thorough cleansing and disinfection of rooms, sleeping-car compart¬ 
ments, and berths occupied by consumptives; the architect and builder 
must construct healthful dwellings for the people; the rich must give 
generously to the founding and support of hospitals and sanatoria; the 
teacher and minister in school and church must urge the hygienic as 
well as the moral value of clean, temperate living if the best results are 
to be obtained. In perhaps a humbler, but not less useful way, the street 
railway conductor who enforces the city ordinances against spitting; the 
janitress who wipes down her staircase with a damp cloth and who in 
sweeping avoids a cloud of infectious dust by sprinkling her hallways; 
the cook or housewife who is expert in the preparation of a palatable 
meal from nutritious materials; and last, but not least, the conscien¬ 
tious consumptive himself who is careful in collecting and disposing of 
his sputum—all are rendering valuable aid in the campaign against tuber¬ 
culosis.”— Charities. 
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Abraham Lincoln’s advice to young men, taken from a letter writ¬ 
ten in 1848, reads as follows: 

“ As to young men. You must not wait to be brought forward by 
the older men. For instance, do you suppose that I should ever have 
got into notice if I had waited to be hunted up and pushed forward by 
older men? You young men get together and form a ‘ Rough and Ready 
Club,’ and have regular meetings and speeches. Take in everybody you 
can get. Harrison Grimsley, L. A. Enos, Lee Kimball, and C. W. 
Matheny will do to begin the thing; but as you go along gather up all 
the shrewd, wild boys about town, whether just of age or a little under 
age—Chris. Logan, Reddick Ridgely, Lewis Zwizler, and hundreds such. 
Let every one play the part he can play best, some speak, some sing, and 
all ‘holler.’ Your meetings will be of evenings; the older men and 
women will go to hear you; so that it will not only contribute to the 
election of ‘ Old Zach,’ but will be an interesting pastime and improving 
to the intellectual faculties of all engaged. Don’t fail to do this. 

“ Abraham Lincoln.” 

This advice to young men in political life applies wonderfully well 
to young nurses in our organization life. If you have not yet reached the 
point where you can “ speak or sing,” you can at least lead the applause 
and encourage the workers by swelling the number who are interested. 
The power of speech comes with interest in and familiarity with a sub¬ 
ject. Help to bring in the great rank and file. We want them, every 
one. Do not wait to be invited, but come forward and join whatever 
kind of an organization is in your neighborhood, and if there is none 
there, then start one. There is no sympathy like the sympathy of a com¬ 
mon interest. If you are working alone, try the experiment of a common 
interest with others. 

Vr V 

A Method for Obtaining Sputa for Bacteriological Examina¬ 
tion in Infants and Young Children. —C. W. Townsend in the Bos¬ 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal declares that the diagnosis of many 
cases is often difficult in children under five or six years of age, because 
although they cough up sputa into the mouth, they swallow instead of 
spitting it out. Especially is this true of cases of delayed resolution in 
bronchopneumonia, many of these having an evening rise of temperature, 
so that the tuberculin test cannot be used. Holt has recommended the 
passage of a stomach tube, and the examination of the mucus that adheres 
to it. The writer has found a method which has recently been described 
by Findlay, and used for some time in the French hospitals, very simple 
and very satisfactory. It consists in sweeping the finger covered with 
gauze over the glottis and epiglottis. This causes reflex coughing, and 
the expelled mucus is caught in the meshes of the gauze. 



